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From the Boston Olive Branch. 


THE DREAD, 
And the Parson’s Wife. 


A Narrative Founded on Fact. 


BY W. D. WADE, 


An elderly gentleman was seated at the break. 
fast table in his comfortable library, the only other 
occupant of the pleasant little room being his 
daughter Eliza, whose strange history furnishes the 
following story. A cheerful coal fire burned bright- 
ly in the highly polished grate, and on the table 


~ 





no shadow of reason in your being at all star- } 
tled.” 

* None at all, I grant you, dear papa, yet do 
not laugh at me when I tell you that all the strange 
events of last night’s prophetic vision seemed so | 


real, so life-like, that I shudder to think it may be | 
designed as a warning !” 

“ A warning against what ?” said Mr. Allgood, 
now being really serious himself, for he saw that to 
treat the subject with levity, was not the way to | 
eradicate the painful impression from his young 
daughter's mind. 

“I will at all events never marry any one likely | 


, to take me to a country, which I now view with a | 
; secret dread that I cannot master, even though 


were spread the substantial requisites for a repast. | 


In his hand was the usual concomitant of the 
meal, a morning paper—he had just finished its 
perusal, and laying it aside, he remarked, 

“Why, Eliza, dearest, you seem pale and 
thoughtful—are you ill ?” 

“ No dear papa, but I had so strange a dream 
last night, that I cannot banish it from my waking 
thoughts.” : 

*“Nonsensv, child. No reliance should be pla- 
ced on such idle fancies. I suppose, judging by 
your serious countenance, that you must have 


been reading some frightful story, and your dream | 


has reflected its horrors.” 

Trying, by playfulness, to conceal the deep im- 
pressior. made on her mind, the girl replied, “ In- 
deed you are quite mistaken about my studies, and 


that I was married.” 


“« Well, I see that you have made up your mind | 


to tell me this interesting dream,” said the fond 
father, ‘‘ so begin at once, as I have almost finished 


breakfast, and I expect a person on business very | 


) distinct. 


my reason bids me shake it off—oh! papa,” she | 
murmured, in low, nervous tones, “ it was terribly 
I thought I lay in such a strange, rude 
hovel—not an article of furniture was visible— 


; some one I thought also was dead, or dying too, in | 


a corner of the gloomy place, and two children 
knelt on the floor beside me—they were wan and | 


; ghastly in the dim light, as corpses—and they | 


} believed by sensible and even pious persons, on 
; thie subject, and yet rejected by others, as clever 
4 

‘ and as good. 


were my own! A sense of suffocation awoke me, 
and a vivid recollection of the distressing scene is 
still present.” 

“ There is no accounting for the strange freaks | 
of imagination,” rejoined the anxious parent.— 
“ Many curious theories have been received and 


In this particular case, however, I 


) cannot perceive that any warning was given or 
. 5 . 
I am sure I ought to be all smiles for I also dreamt 


could be intended—still as Tam not in haste to 
part with my dear and only remaining child, | 
shall not be sorry if you are by any means influ- 
enced to remain always near your old father. — 


: Marry here in England, and never Icave it, and 


soon—but mind I tell you beforehand, I put no | 


faith in midnight warnings, as dreams are somic- 
times called.” 


your dream need not haunt you, as it then never 
can be fulfilled. By the bye, did you sce the face 


| of your future husband—as you were married, as 


— 


“ Was it not strange, father, that I, who had | 
never thought of such a thing, should dream last } 


night that | was dying in America? Yes, I was 
married and had a family, and was dying in a log 
hut, far in the backwoods of America; there were 
two children beside me.” 


well as dying ?” 
“Yes I did, but not very distinetly, and it was 
unlike any person I have ever yet seen. ‘The first 


; and the last scenes are all [ can clearly recall, for 


* Your dismal dream docs not seem very likely | 


J gentleman, “ [ am glad it was nothing more prob. 
, able that entered your busy brain, certainly you 


eur, than your going to that distant land—there is 
00\- 


to be realized, my child,” replied the hearty old | 


the terror I experienced when I awoke, effaced all 
that intervened—except I have a vague idea of 
being at sea.” 

* I must beg of you, my dear daughter, not to 
allow yourself to be unpleasantly impre®sed by this 


seeming connection of events. Had it been meant 


, as a Warning, something more definite than what 


) could not have hit upon anything less likely to oc. | 


you have related, would have been shaped in yoor 


vision, as absolutely necegsary 


‘ to make it of any 


} yersation took place. 


service. As it is, what purpose can, from this be 


} served? Besides I have often observed that where 


dreams come true (as the common Saying is) it has 
heen in consequence of the undue weight assigned 


| to the prophetic vision, which had it not been re- 


garded, would not have been verified ; people have 
themselves brought about the very state of things 
which they believed to be inevitable. J am much 
pleased that you have not let this dream acquire 
dominion over your nerves by secretly cherishing 
it unknown to me. The fear of ridicule causes 
many a one to withhold a communication of their 
fears, which thus gather strength and shape by be. 
ing secretly and frequently dwelt upén.” 

*T also am glad,” replied Eliza, “that I told 
you—for in daylight, and when speaking to you, I 
am ashamed of ny own superstitious folly.” 

** You will do well, however,” said Mr. Allgood, 
**to keep to your resolution not to go abroad, for 
possibly your fears might revive, and I am selfish 


} enough not to wish to lose you.” 


Fondly patting his child’s head, the father left 


the room. Eliza Allgood was just turned of swect 


} sixteen; her mother had died about two years pre- 


vious to the morning on which the foregoing con- 
Brothers she had none, and 
she formed the solace of her father’s declining 
years. Her relatives, chiefly, were of the aristo- 
cratic class, and Mr. Allgood, though untitled, was 


; aman of some importance, being the proprictor of 
fine, entailed estates in a delightful county, and 


enjoying a very handsome yearly income—and 
every advantage that education and refined socicty 
could bestow, was the happy lot of his beloved girl. 
Mr. Allgood was a magistrate, and that office takes 
up a good deal of the time of the English country 
squire, but during his absence, books, flowers, 
drawing, music and singing, beguiled the happy 
hours of the fair and accomplished daughter, whose 
greatest and purest delight was derived from. the 


love of her only remaining parent. Unspoiled by 


his indulgence, she repaid him with her solicitous 


attention to his co:nfort and amusement. Riding 
on horseback was a favorite exercise in that de. 
lightfal part of the country, and in this graceful 
and invigorating accomplishment Eliza excelled.— 
With as 
beaux to admire her lovely figure, she accompanied 


much satisfaction as if surrounded by 
her father on his morning rides. Her sweetest 
songs were chosen to lull him to his evening nap, 


and her affectionate endeavors to please, were re- 
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warded by the approving smile that attested her ¢ 


success. 


Can we wonder then, that the relation of this 
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dream, should excite a painful feeling in the mind { 
of uch a parent, as it opened in perspective a drea- 
my fuTure, by calling up thoughts of the loneliness | 
that would await his eld age—aye, loneliness of 
heart—leven through surrounded by plenty of 
society )—-should this prop of his life be removed 
by marriage, to a distance beyond his reach? 
Satisfied as he had uniformly been, with the | 
duties, pleasures and con forts of an affluent home, 
he had never travelled beyond the sea-girt limits } 
of his native home. He could not expect or hope ; 
that the heart of his derling Eliza would forever | 
remain untouched by the darts of the little archer, 
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About a year from the occurrence of the re-{ mind once more, but it seemed so improbable that 


; markable dream, that secretely influenced so se- | it would be fulfilled, that she was ashamed even to 


riously these otherwise happy people, the ‘rector of | tell her admirer of so frivolous an objection as a 


the parish was attacked by a lingering illness that 
incapacitated him from clerjcal duty, and another 
clergyman was engaged to supply his place till his 
death or recovery. ‘This minister was talented, 
popular and eloquent, not handsome in features, 


fancied likeness to a visionary husband, She also 
feared that it might lower fier in his eyes, to think 
that she was superstitious With a strong effort 
she repulsed the presentiment of evil, which for a 
moment, had chilled her blood and blanched her 


but remarkably fascinating in manners. He was } cheek. She was aware that unless she never mar- 


unmarried, and his society was courted by old and 
young. Here was the man on whom the kind 
father, in his provident bat blind forethought pitch- 
ed, as a safe and suitable son-in-law. If his Eliza 


love, and that the wish to please him alone, shogld married the Rey. Mr. Best, he would not be de. 


continue to be the paramount object of her exis- | 


The conversation of the morning had placed the 
subject fully before him, and in a new light. He 
thought over the various professions and qualifica. 
tions of the unmarried gentlemen who were most 


and need never leave the country—thus all fear of 


the terrible catastrophe would be effectually re- 
moved. 


this, as on the demise of the present incumbent, 


prived of her society—they could live with him, 
tence, | 
} 


the right of presentation to the living rested with 


frequent vjsiters at the house, and none exactly ; himself, ang he could confer it upon the present 


suited his wishes for his daughter. 


assistant of the rector. This would obviate the 


‘ 


ried, this nervous apprehension of ideal misery and 
| death, if not repressed or extinguished, must render 


There was no doubt in his mind about ; 


her uneasy and perhaps quite wretched. The 
heart that truly loves, easily manages to silence 
doubt and fear, especially when the canse of alarm 
is vague, distant, and above all, uncertain. 

Mr. Allgood was very well pleased ut this mode 
of settling his beloved child. He promised to give 
them one thousand pounds on the wedding-day, 
and that as soon as the living of R became 
vacant by the death of the present incumbent, it 








should be filled by his son-in-law, for the right of 


| presentation, or power to appoint a successor, res. 


Of course the old gentleman did not name his | only objection to Mr. Best—the not having any | ted with him. 
anxiety to the being who caused his solicitude, but | settled independent income. 


from this period he watched with restless eagerness 


The first time that the fuir Eliza saw the rever- 


It was not deemed necessary to wait for the de- 
cease of the sick man, (the rector) before celebra- 


the attentions she received. It was with real, , end gentleman, she was instantly struck with the | ting the nuptials, as there was ample pecuniary 
though secret pleasure that he noticed that the gay / idea that he resembled the husband of her dream. | provision for the present, and Mr. Allgood was inno 


officers from a neighboring town seemed not at all 
10 dazzle the senses or captivate the heart of his 
inexperienced child. Le knew by her unembar- 
rassed demeanor and merry laugh, and the bloom 


of her cheek, that she had no secret canker—that | and yet such ashrinking from observation—so re- 


as yet her heart was whole. 
It would have caused the good old man a bitter 


pang had his datgliter become attached to the | 


handsome and gallant captain of hussars, who was 
sv pointed in his attentions, that none could over- 
look his partiality, and the observant father dread- 


ed, lest he should offer and be accepted. As a/ denly objects of far more than common interest to 


suituble match, indeed, it would be generally { each other, and cach thought to discover in the | 


other an unusual magnet. ‘They both were young, 
then did Mr. Allgood rejoice that the soldier's love | 


deemed unobjectionable for both parties. Why 


was unrequited? Because of his profession.— 
Certainly that was the unacknowledged reason.— 
He would have been unwilling to avow the truth 
perhaps, but in reality the sleeping picture of misery 
which his Eliza had portrayed, had made a stron- 
ger impression on his mind than he himself was 


aware of, and he seemed to feel that a marriage | 


with one, whose duty might at any time call him 
abroad, and perhaps even to that very coantry— 
might be the means of verilying the 
dream. 


strange 


Months passed away. 


short time went with his regiment to ibe Cape of 
Good Hope. 
The beautiful and charming girl really owed her 


freedom of heart to the same idea. In fact she 


dreaded to meet the persop her dream had obscurely 
shadowed out as her future husband, in, any one 


whose pursuits or avocation suggested the probubil- 


ity of journeying across the deep, which would be | 


typical of the trath of the dreadful concluding scene 
which had left such an indelible record in her me- 
mory. 

Thus father and daughter, ashaiaed of a feel- 


> ing which could act as a motive (through they 


would have called this feeling sheer superstition in 
any other than themselves) yet allowed it to in- 
fluence their thoughts an their conduct. 
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Captain W-—— — made ' 
proposals of marriage, was refused, and after a | 


~~ ~- 


Tig impression once admitted, (and it seemed to 
' arise spontaneously,) it imparted an embarrass- 
} ment to her manner quite unusual to her, and there 
| was such an unaccountable earnestness in her gaze 


( markable an interest, yet unaccompanied by any 

) set endeavor to allure—that the young minister's 

} attention became rivetted on that ingenuous yet 
inexplicable countenance, almost to the entire ne- 
glect of the other young ladies present. 

} “Thus they mutually supposed themselves sud- 


| devotednesson the other, and it was soon whispered | 


} that Miss Allgood had not only made a conquest, 
| but that she herself was smitten. 


interested are insensibly helped along by invisible 
| contrivance and connivance, till they really become 


| enamored of each other as. a natural consequence. | 


, So it was in the presentcase. Suill it was not un- 


evident preference of Mr. Allgood, as well as flat- 


, tered by the reception of his daughter, that he ven. | 


tured to propose for the young lady. As Miss 


, Allgood was not an heiress, his doing so could not | 


| be considered mercenary. All the portion that she 
, would have, consisted of two thousand pounds, 
, which would come to her, in right of her mother, 
| when she came of age, but that sum, amongst the 
| set with whom she moved, was but trifling, and 
} 


| the property of her father being entailed, would, at 
his deecase, go to the nearest male heir. 


lectual, cheerful and unselfish divine. 
As Eliza referred her lover to her father, /cer- 
tain of his approval and consent) she felt that she 


wasaccepting him. Her dream flashed across her 
; . ’ 


attractive and disengaged, and the unknown cir- 
cumstance which produced a singularity of conduct | 
on the one part, led to an increase of attention and | 


When such is the common understanding, it | 
greatly facilitates the result, and the parties most | 


til the young minister had been emboldened by the | 


At this period the Rey. Mr. Best appears to have | 
. been whe@he professed, a rather pious, very intel- | 


| harry to part with Eliza, who ander this arrange- 
ment, would still preside over his household. They 
were married, therefore, two months from the day 
| that was so satisfactory to all parties. 
| If not a joyous party that assembled around the 
{ breakfast table, on the lovely morning on which 
Eliza became a blushing, tearful bride, it was a 
‘ happy one in its quietude. ‘The father not being 
| required to give up the remaining consolation of 
his widowed home, was cheerful, and shared in the 
general satisfaction. 


He felt that he was adding 
to his own comfort, the society of a son-in-law of 
/ congenial temper and taste, and not losing the 
‘ cherished companion. His was not, therefore, the 
. bitter task, to be forced to conceal his own regret, 
in order not to embitter the happiness of his ¢hild, 
| which is often the case on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of an only daughter, when the parent feels 
, acutely, that the ties of kindred are to be severed 
' and supplanted by the new bonds of matrimony. 

| "The young couple continued to reside with the 
squire, as from year to year, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the feeble, infirm old rector of R , lingered 
‘on. He still needed and retained the services of 
Mr. Best, to perform his official duties ; so no ef- 
, forts had been made by the curate, to obtain an- 
other living, asin such a case, a separation of the 
parties who were living in delightful harmony, 
must ensue, which none of them desired. About 
| eighteen months after this union, a boy had been 
, added to the happy family circle, and the delighted 
grandfather said his cup of felicity was then 
full. 

This child had attained the age of two years, 
and was the pet and joy of the house ; when quite 
; unexpectedly, death invaded this happy home, and 
| sudcenly removed the worthy old gentleman with- 
| outany warning sickness. Mr. Allgood had gone 
to bed, seemingly in his usual good beulth but ere 
; morning, his spirit had left its earthly tenement, 
and his cold corpse proclaimed to the survivora— 
i] 
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how uncertain is the tenure of all sublunary bliss, ¢ 


' or even life itself. 


The grief of the hitherto 0 happy pair, was deep 
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en sincere. ‘The change in their condition and 
peqyniary affairs, caused by this sudden bereave- 
ment, was great andimmediate. In fact this event 
totally changed their future destiny. 

As a first consequence, the landed property, and | 
the house in which they had enjoyed so much”! 
prosperity, and so large a share of this world’s 
coveted blessings—all passed away to the male 
legal heir, and they were obliged to look out for a 
new home. 

The invalid rector had for some months been 
visibly failing fast, and Ais death had been daily 
expected, whilst no thought of Mr, Allgood’s mor- 
tality bad entered into their calculations. A few 
weeks after the decease of his patron, the old cler- 
gyman did die—but it was too late to avail the ex- 
pectant successor. The appointment . now lay 
with another, who had a brother of his own, who 
gladly stepped into the lucrative preferment. 

How great a change was this for those who had 
so confidently, and it may be said reasonably too, 
looked forward to this occurrence, as the date, 
whence, by their installation in this very desirable 
place, their destiny fur life in a permanent location, 
and with a handsome and fixed income, would be 
established in the securest manner ! 

What now was to be done under these altera- 
ted and unlooked for circumstances? Ehza’s 
small fortune, it is true, was safely invested in the 
funds and was undiminished ; but that was alto- 
gether inadequate to support them, and Mr. Best’s 
income ceased with the arrival of the new rector, 
who was able to do the whole duty himself, and as 
he had a large family to maintain, preferred being 
withouta carate. It appeared that theonly course 
was to try his influence amongst friends and rela- 
lives to procure a living (as it is there called, and 
a good one it sometimes is, tov) elsewhere. This 
would have been much more easy to be obtained, 
had it been desired during the life-time of his fath- 
er-in-law, and this the Rev. gentleman knew; but 
we have already seen why it was not considered 
necessary or desirable. Any application then 
made, and backed by the interest of the ’Squire, 
whose county influence was not inconsiderable, 
would have had great weight, and most probably 
would have been successiul. ‘I'he case now proved 
very different, and the parson found by experience 
what be had previously known only in theory. 

Excuses from some who formerly would have 
been found both eble and willing to serve him now 
surprised and mortified him. Others held out false 
hopes, not so much intended to deceive as from 
unwillingness plumply to refuse or deny, though 
fully determined not to aid with their influence, 
one who had lost all power to reciprocate the ser. 
vice. Some even did not content themselves with 
simply giving wholesome advice, but lectured and 
reproved him for neglect and supineness in not ma- 
king sure of something dunng Mr. Allgood’s life. 


time—so that at last, when an old college friend | 
offered to obtain him a situation in one of the West } 


India Islands, he gladly accepted the friendly prof. 
fer to escape from dependance and mortification. 


When Mr. Best came calmly to reflect and talk 
over, with his wife, the hasty decision, he felt ap- | 


prehensive on her account, lest the great change of 
climate and habits might prove prejudicial to her 


‘health and spirits. But she, far from 


) 


increasing 
his doubts and difficulties, nobly and willingly 


t\ consented to go with him to the new field of use- 
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| fulness opened to them. The good wife plated 
' the change in their prospects before her husband's 
, view in so different a light to that which circum. 


| stances had appeared, in his late desponding frame | 


re mind, that he agreed with her. that this dispen. | 


sation of Providence might be recognized as a call 
; to extensive usefulness and exalted piety. 
| ‘The poor neglected blacks, though of course not 
meant (in his appointment) to be considered as of 


deterinined to devote a large share of attention, in 
hopes to convert, to comfort, and 
them. 

The allotted stipend was fully adequate to their 
support after they should reach their destination, 
and Eliza's little fortune would be more than suf- 


to amend 


the expenses of removal in comfort ; besides ena- 
bling them to live free of debt and encumbrance 
till his salary became due. There would also still 
be a few hundreds of pounds in case of sickness or 
unforseen emergency. 

* Thus, you see, my dearest husband, that we 
shall be in a far more satisfactory condition, in a 
pecuniary sense, than many of the foreign mission- 
aries who bave their spirits bowed down with the 
weight of debts incurred for the subsistence of them- 
selves and those dear ones dependent on them.— 
Your usefulness need not be impaired by this 
cause, and I am really happy to devote the sum 
(which you grieve to use) to this purpose, and will 
cheerfully trust the future to Providence aud your 
affection.” 








Thus did the amiable woman console and recon- 
cile her husband to the reverse of fortune, believ- 
ing that his repinings were the offspring of his anx- 
ious love for her. 

From him, indeed, in his sacred character, 
should have emanated these views, rather than 
from his gentle and devoted wife; and so they 
might, had the maxims which he was in the habit 
of inculeating weekly from the pulpit, been the 
firm, sustaining principles that influenced his own 
heart and soul. 


tl 


never to have been severely tried or tempted. He 
thought himself a shining example to others, and 
had no misgivings of the shallowness of his faith, 
and the weakness of his resolutions. His elo- 
quence, and, so far, irreproachable life, had made 
him a name, whilst bis social position enabled him 
to partake largely of the privileged comforts and 
luxuries of polished life. He was now to be tested 
in the crucible of {ife’s trials and temptations. 
They arrived safely in Jamaica, after a passage 
that would have been pleasant, but for the death 
of their oldest boy, who sickened and died about a 
, weck before they landed. One boy they still had, 
{ an infant about six months old, and the 


tl 
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much account in his ministration—yet to these he | 


ficient for the purchase of furniture, outfit, etc. and | 


care and } 


Se > oon 


aspect—yet ada Christian he ought not to hav 
shrunk sv sensitively from the isolation and com. 
parative unimportance of his charge. 

The souls to save ought doubtless to have ap- 
peared in his sight of more value than to those 


' persons who pretended to no remarkable degree of 


sanctity or philanthropy, and who regretted that so 


—_— signings seenegpaigs ana a a Re en iin zany 


) talented a preacher could not remain where he 
, would be admired and appreciated, instead of go- 


Before this time, the clergyman might be said | 


‘ more or less coarse, 


‘ 
t 


; love of it sustained the mother under this loss and: 


fresh calamity. ‘The father perhaps felt it more 
| place on his knee, and could not fondly pratile to 
him. 
, ‘They remained a few weeks in Kingston, to de- 
liver letters of introduction, and see a little of the 
society of their new country, ere they removed to 
the remote parish to which he was destined—in 
which his talents were to be buried, as the minister 
morbidly thought. True, the appointed field of 
; action was described to him in no very flattering 


ing amongst a set of irreligious, rude and unedu. 
cated spirits who (they said) composed the small 
portion of the white inhabitants of the distant par- 
ish to which Mr. Best and his lady were bound. 

Alas for human nature! ‘The parson revolted 
from his lowly duty as his vanity was thus flatter- 
ed. He felt increased repugnance to seclude him- 
self from the theatre of distinction and the com. 
panionship of the intellectually gifted. His wife 
sighed as she perccived a sad change coming over 
his temper and disposition. He was fretful and 
dissatisfied, when she had hoped that her disinter- 
ested devotion of her sole worldly portion to his 
comfort and advancement, ought to have rendered 
him contented and easy about future prospects — 
Hers truly was the risk—for if the fell scourge of 
climate should deprive her of her husband, as his 
income ceased, she would be utterly desulate and 
unprovided in a strange land. 

Again the memory of the strange dream occur- 
red to her, but she drove it back, saying, “It is 
wrong—-it is foolish to dwell on this. I am not 
even in America—and my husband is not sick, bat 
well and hearty. 
rate.” 


I will not fore-stall evil at any 


Resolutely did the virtuous and high-minded 
woman bear up under her disappointed hopes, and 
smifts. The 
little one throve apace, and as yet served to glad- 
den the heart of the fond mother. 


soothe her sorrows with her infant’s 


On arriving at the allotted sphere of action, they 
found the house more pleasantly situated than they 


had anticipated, and that in many respects things * 


were not so bad as had been represented, and for 
a time the spirits of the minister rose accordingly. 
He was privileged in having his sensible and lov- 
ing wife to preside over his domestic hearth—for 
very few white men had this charm to preserve 
them from the demoralizing and debasing influ- 
ence of the want of good female society. 

It was the lady herself, Mrs. Best, who was pla- 
ced in a new and particularly uncomfortable posi- 
tion; for there was but one lady of her own color 
and standing in society, with whom she could as. 
sociate with any pleasure, and this person resided 
at such a distance, that their intercourse was very 
limited. The othe r respectable females were the 
wives of men in n subordinate capac ities, and were 
uneducated, vulgar, though 
well-meaning women. 


The Jadies of the wealthier class of the white 


{ population were girls of color, some of them show- 


severely, a8 the young one did not fill the vacant | 


i with them, and by fast degrees bee: 


ewe ee wre + rere wren et er rr en ore se 


ily educated, pretty, and very lively—but of a class 
not to be visited by married ladies. 

What an unpleasant situation for the pastor's 
Nor 


misery of sceing 


wile! was this all; for she soon had the 


her beloved husband holding un- 


reproving intercourse with these gentlemen and 


their motley families—associating more and 


ways which at first had greatly shocked his nice - 


sense of propriety—till at last he — fice in 


ee 


more { 


nning used to, 
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their hunting parties, and participated jovially in 
the succeeding revels. At length the misguided 
man made a practice of partaking of the midnight 
bowl to drunken excess, and would not unfre- 
quently return home to his sad afflicted wife, and 
insult her with the contrast between the gaiety 
and mirth of the dusky beauties of his fricnds, and 
her sorrowful looks. 


He who should have deurly prized and cherished 


the accomplished, intellectual and virtuous woman 
who had exiled herself and forsaken gociety and 
all, for his sake—wes now heartlessly comparing 
her disadvantageously and insultingly with the 
fallen and degraded ! 


Such was the beneful consequence of evil com- 


turned out, unprincipled pastor ! 

He who should have strained every nerve to re- 
cover and reclaim the stray sheep of his flock— 
had himself unresistingly succumbed to the temp- 
ter. : 

Sull his devoted wife loved the father of her 
children, in spite of his occasional harsh compari- 


from his clerical obligations and requirements — 





whieh in the most essential particulars, if it would | 
afford any satisfaction to the general reader, per- 
sons now residing in this city could testify,) was 


once engaged in burying an old negress—for the 
' outward ceremonies of the Church were maintained 


even amongst them—and it happened that he was | 


‘ } 

' called, on the occasion, from a convival meeting ; 
{ 

H 

‘ 


| arrived at the place of burial, his horse, a spirited | 


blood mare, was fastened by the bridle to a post, 


_ ready for the parson to remount and return to the | 


| plantation, to finish the evening in the spirit in } 


} manner as far as “* Dust to dust,” 


, rattling of the earth and stones upon the coffin, so | 
panionship on the feeble-minded, and, as it had | 


Except in the one great failing, he was not openly | 


vicious, and as in other respects and at other times 
much good remained—love was fertile in ingenuity 
to extenuate his propensity to drankenness,- now 
first developed in its most disgusting shape (as she 
thought) and the unfortunate woman made every 


things, to preserve as far us possible a show of 


man, whose love was necessary almost to her very 
existence. 
Time ried on merrily with the jovial crew, not 


ting voice of their pastor, but encouraged by his 
company and example. Now and then a fever 
would carry off from their midst, a victim prepared 


eby excesses to fall an easy prey —but this was so | 


conmmon au occurrence, that the Cepraved minds 
were hardened rather than warned by these exam- 
ples. 

The unhappy Mrs, Best alone seemed to find 


the seasons pass wearily along. 


which the carousal had begun. 
The ceremony had proceeded in a becoming 
etc. when the | 


ee 


startled the mettlesome creature, that she reared | 
and pranced, and, with a toss of her head, she | 
snapped the leather fastening, and sprang off at | 
full speed, ‘* There she goes,” irreverently ex- 
claimed the parson, off his guard, “ and the devil | 
in hell can’t catch her.” 

Instead of being shocked at this unseemly and 


‘ 


and that this } 
announcement proclaimed. her escape and safety | 
from the clutches of Satan—and, in fact, was in | 
the words proper for the occasion. 

This incident did not happen till the unhappy 


{ 
>, man was further gone, on the downward path | 


, that leads to destruction, than this story had yet 
exertion in her power to put the very best face on | 


reached, but it was naturally suggested in this 


| place. 
faust waning respectability on the part of the falling | 


? 
After the birth of a little girl, Mrs. Best’s health } 


_ began greatly to decline under the combined effects | 


| and for this purpose her husband accompanied her 


of sorrow and a very trying climate; and it was 


| pronounced, by the medical men, indispensable to , 


only not shackled nor restrained by the remonstra- | her recovery, that she should revisit her native land, 


and cheapest way going home? 


: she was to return to her busband in Jamaica. 
All the cherished | 


plans which had been formed in England for the | 


benefit of the poor negrocs 
preposterous. 


» bad been abandoned as 


‘ York, and were to continue with her. 
The parson adopted the opinions of | 


his associates as to the uselessness, and, as they 


said, even injuriousness of attempting any thing in 
their behalf. 
rance,” said they, “ and ‘ when ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.’ Educate them, and you will 
make them saucy, idle and dissatisfied.” 

So the attempt was hardly made. 
trouble, to think, or appear to think, that those who 
had lived so long amongst them were right in 
these conclusions. A few feeble experiments sat- 
isfied Mr. Best of the averseness of the negroes to 
the religion of their masters. Well indeed might 
they despise it, only secing it exemplified by such 
unworthy professors! And so it was. 

An instance that may hardly be credited, and 
which is nevertheless literally true and matter of 
fact, occurred to Uns same parson, which js illus- 
trative of the curious and disreputable state of af. 
fairs then existing. 

Mr. Best, as we have chosen to call the person 
«hose history is here presented, (of the truth of 


| the America continent. 
Th . . . ; °° . . 
“They are happy in their igno- | never revisit the Island, yet to linger was certain 


deuth. 


It saved » 


} 
{ 
j 
, to the city of New.York, as being then the best 
} 


Jt was his intention to return to his parish as soon 
as he had seen his wife on board the Liverpool | 
sailing packet — for in those days there were no At- 
lantic steamers—and when her health was restored, 
Her 
two surviving children, from whom she could on 
no account be parted, accompanied her to New- | 


ee 


Sad forebordings had filled the breast of the wife 
as she quitted Jamaica for the ominous shores of 


She knew that she should 


Earnestly did the much-grieved woman | 
pray that her still-loved Edgar might not sink deep. ° 
erin the ways of the wicked. 

Inthe city of New-York they were detained | 
some time, waiting toengage a passage in a vessel 


4 
‘ 


with the most desirable accomdations, ete. During 
this delay, so manifest an improvement in the health | 
of Mrs. Best had occurred, that it seemed quite 
plausible and kind, the suggestion that probably a | 
further voyage might be unnecessary, and the pro- 
posal of Mr. Best to return alone to Jamacia, leav- 
ing the invalid and her children at the comfurta- 
ble boarding-house where they then were. He said ! 
the distance would be se much shorter than he 
could more frequently hear from her, and more 


easily rejoin her. 


The parson’s kind and persuasive manner re- 


| minded his Eliza of better tines, and slre fondly 


wee ew ee we eee oe ee we ewe 


found tt lonely and wretched. 


At mt tt 





hoped that if he could, ere long, be removed from 
the spot which had witnessed his degradation, yey 
might, in a new place, yet be respected and happy. 

Poor woman! she little knew the fearful hold 
that sin had gained on her unworthy partner. He 
had staked the passage-money at the gambling. 
table, and lost it! 

This sin he thought he might commit in safety 
in this large city, where his clerical character might 
be concealed. He had often longed to join in the 
gaming which he had so frequently witnessed in the 
West Indies ; but some little remaining regard for 
decency, some scruples of conscience had hitherto 
detained him. ‘The passion once let loose, got the 
mastery of the unhappy man, and was added to the 
runious and disgraceful habits of drinking and 
swearing. . 

Anxious to escape from the the secret pain and 
upbraiding that the company of his pure-minded 
and injured wife occasioned him, at intervals of re- 
morse and retrospection, he sought a pretext to ef- 


; feet this purpose ; and she, unconscious of his fresh 
_ unclerical language, the ignorant negroes supposed | 
sons, bis unfeeling conduct, and the dereliction | that the minister alluded to the soul of the old wo- 


/ wan whose body he was interring, 


guilt and deceptive kindness, was satisfied with his 


/ reason for leaving her in New-York, and consented 


to his return to Jamaica. 

At parting, the tender and devoted wife besought 
him to beware of the besetting sin of that part” of 
the Island—hurtful and scandulous excess in the 
use of wine and spirituous liquors. She also urged 
him to make arrangements so as to relinquish as 
soon as possible his benefice in the Island, in or. 
der that he might shortly retarn to New-York, and 
thence proceed out West, with a view of opening 
a seminary. He readily promised all that was re- 
quested—and well would it have been for the 
guilty and unhappy man had he followed her advice 
ere he became utterly lost to every good feeling. 

Returned to his former residence, the parson 
He now missed 
his affectiunate companion and his interesting chil- 
dren. Life seemed dull and cheerless ; so to relieve 
the tedium of loneliness, he resorted to the com. 
pany of those whom he had promised to shake off and 
quaffed the inspiring draughts of wine or punch, 
vainly striving to allay the fever of remorse, whilst 
he but added to the consuming load of cure and 
guilt. 

Fast, fast sank the man who felt, whilst he erred, 
that he was degrading himself past redemption. 
Gambling had attractions too fascinating in their 


| nature and novelty, not to be freely tasted, till no- 


thing remained to lose but life and station, the lat. 
ter of which, it was obvious, must soon be forfeited 
under these circumstances. 

When the desecration of his sacred calling be- 
came too flagrant to escape public notice, Mr. 
Best was of course stripped of his gown, as the 
phrase is, and he turned out of the ministry—im- 
inediately after which the poor, degraded, fallen 
and depraved man quitted the Island, never to 
return. 

Meantime the parson’s wife had regained her 


i health and strength in her quict comfortable board. 
, ding-house. 


In the invigorating autumal season 
she had taken her daily walk, with her little boy 
and girl,on the Battery, and the bracing air of 
the sea-breeze had restored to her cheek the rose of 
health, that anxiety and sickness had for a time 
banished. 


her dress, that she had been used to the higher 


It was quite evident, from her lady-like (+) 
conversation and manners, even more than from ° 
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bitterness the want of those ordinary useful qual- 
ifications which in the vicissitudes of life, are so 
often requisite. 

When first she arrived in the city, and for some 
months after, she had money to defray her board- 
bill, pay for her washing, etc. and, not aware of 
her busbund’s losses at play, she had expended as 
much as usual on dress and the delicacies to which 
she liad of late been accustomed—which, though 
on a reduced scale to what she had considered a 
matter of course in her childhood’s home, were 
now to be still lessoned as the period drew nearer 
that would leave her purse empty! 

What could be the reason why, ae time rolled 
on, she received no letter—no remittance ? Could 
her husband be dead? He surely would not. wil- 
fully have allowed her to feel the agony of suspense 
thought the fond wile. 

A new alarm possessed her, as, one evening, she 
sat pondering on the subject. Her last doubloon 
she had just taken from its silken net to answer 
the claims of her washerwoman, and the consider. 
ation naturally» arose—what was to become of her 
(when it was entirely spent) in a city where she 
literally knew no one out of the house where she 
boarded. ‘This wasa startling and appalling thought. 
Hitherto her fears had all been on her husband's 
account, that sickness or worse might have befall- 
en him. Now dread of she knew not how great 
distress, for herself and children, came suddenly 
with dismaying force over her, and nearly berefit 
her of her usual faith and hope. 

All at once she remembered the accomplishments 
acquired in her youth, but long since nearly laid 
aside altogether us useless and detasteful. By means 
of this resource, she might be secured from utter 
privation or the humiliation of debt or charity, 
should the mysterious and distressing silence of Mr. 
Best continue much longer. 
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This timely thought revived her spirits, and saved | 


her from despondency. 
had Icft behind in Jamaica, when she had set out, 
intending to goto Europe. She was out of practice, 
to be sure, but having been a proficient in the de. 
lightful science of music, she had no fears of being 
Still she 
was reluctant to begin the irksome task, and the 


incomptent to give instructions in it. 


more she reflected, the greater her peculiar situa- | 


tion to strangers. 


Her harp and piano she 


wow ore 
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an avowal of what has been here related. Still the | 
shrewd old lady suspected strongly that the | 
husband of the amiable stranger must, in some way, 
be to blame. 

Being a widow, and having a family of her own, 
it could not be supposed that Madame Bon Coeur | 
could be indifferent whether her boarders paid or 
not ; far from it, but still she evinced a Christian 
sympathy and forebearing spirit that many would : 
not have exhibited towards an alien in blood and | 
country, in reduced circumstances. So far from | 
making the unfortunate lady feel her situation | 
more acutely, by harsh demands for the money | 
rightfully due, or by throwing out insinuations as to | 
the singularity of Mr. Best’s silence—the impropri- | 
ety and strangeness of his not coming or sending | 
funds—the benevolent widow eheered and comfor. | 
ted her who was more than widowed, a prey to tor- 
turing and humiliating suspense. 

More than this, Madame Bon Ceur lent the 
stranger small sums, and assisted her in various 
ways, and when at last it became imperative that 
Mrs. Best should adopt * cheaper scale of living, | 
and procure some employment that would furnish — 
her support, this kind woman allowed ber the use of ) 
an unoceupied part of the house rent free, some 
furniture, etc. and did all that layin her power to , 
place the unfortunate lady in a way of providing | 
for herself and children. . 

Hard now were the trials of this ehild of afflu- 
ence. Unknown she could not obtain any schol- | 
She had no fashionable friends to take her by | 
the hand, and establish her by the magic influence 
of their patronage. Her talents seemed unavailing 
in this emergency. She had not means to open a» 
school. Her children she could not forsake and 
trust to strangers,and go as governess, even if 
such a situation could be obtained. 
able to wash her own clothes even. 


are, 


She was not | 
Oh, how she 
suffered in mind and feelings, as she wept over her 
helplessness ! 

At last, by the aid of her kind and constant | 
friend, and through the agency of some of the 
boarders, she obfained employment in coloring en- 
gravings, and in embroidering, that made just | 


‘ enough to keep body and svul together, but the 


What could she say, to account | 


for her forlorn, unprotected, unprovided state, that 


would not injnre the chareter of her husband and 
reflect disgrace upon herself ? 


his altered features. 


This was a dilemma she had not anticipated, or | 


prepared herself to encounter, As people generally 
do in such cases, she resolved to put off the evil 
day as far es possible, and wait a little longer, in 
hopes of receiving letters. 
trinket and bauble she possessed, und every thing 
that could be converted into money, such as articles 
of clothing, ete., was disposed of, and by the uid 
of the widow lady who kept the establishment, she 


Thus by degrees every » 


managed during a further period of anxiety and | 


distress, to keep up appearances, and await the 
course of events. 


Madame Bon Coeur was a benevolent lady, and © 


she took a strong interest in her desolate boarder, 
of the truth of whose statements she was fully sat- 


isfied, through feelings of delicacy as regarded ber 


hushand’s failings, and a desire to conceal to the 


utmost the painful trurh, prevented fora long time | 


debt to the widow remuined unliquidated. 

Eighteen months from her arrival in New-York, | 
when all hopes of hearing anything about her bus. 
band had nearly expired, Mr. Best suddenly made 
He was well-dressed, but bloated 
in person, and bore the evidence of dissipation in 


his appearance. 


The joy of the wife was unfeigned, for she loved 
him still, in spite of all. How he accounted for 
his loss of station and his cruel silence and absence 
is not known ; but the kind wife allowed it to ap- 
pear as though she was satisfied with his state- 
ments, whatever her private grief might have been. | 
Mr. Best, having paid the sums for which his wile 
was indebted, they speedily set out for one of the ; 
Western citics. 

The parting of the widow and her lodger was 
affecting ; for the kindness of the good old lady 
had won the confidence of the parson’s wife, who 
related to her all the events of her life up to that 
period, not omitting the strange dream of her | 
youth, and the dread that it would yet most sin- 
gularly be fulfilled. Madame Bon Coeur bade 
her be of good cheer, saying that she had been 


sustained under sore trial, and that very probably 


} functions and the loss of his situation. 


13 


the worst was then over. ‘“ Your husband seems | 
kind, and not to lack money—you ate going to a 
new country—all may yet be well.” 

It came out afterwards that this money had been 
won at cards in New Orleans, whither Mr. Best 
had gone on leaving Jamaica under such disgrace- 
ful circumstances. Feeling compunction fur bis 
conduct to his deserted wife and children, the 
wretched man determined, on becoming possessed 
of this large sum of money—not to risk it. So he 
set off that very night, on the spur of the moment, 
to aseertain what had become of his wife and fam- 
ily. 

Finding them as already described, he persua- 
ded his dutiful Eliza to accompany him to a fresh 
part of the world, where he promised most solemnly 
that he would forsake a course of life which had 
produced such misery and ruin. 

For three years the widow heard nothing of or 
from Mrs. Best, but she ofiem wondered what had 
become of her unfortunate friend. It happened 
about that time, that one of her boarders had occa. 
sion to go on business to the city to which Mr. 
Best had spoken of removing, and he was com- 
missioned to make inquiries about the family.— 
On his return, Madame Bon Coeur inquired if he 
had been able to see them or hear any thing of 
them. " 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. 
melancholy story it is. 


Smith, “ yes, and a 
I inquired, as I promised 
to do, and after many fruitless searches, I learned 
that some six months ago both father and mother 
perished miserably, the one from constant intoxi- 
cation and the latter from starvation, want, and a 
broken heart. ‘The children were forwarded to 
the British consul, to be by him sent home to their 
relatives in England.” 

* Did you hear the particulars of this distressing 
case, Mr. Smith?” asked one of his auditors, for 
the warm-learted widow was overcome by her 


| emotion. 


** Yes, indeed, I heard enough to make a last- 
ing impression of the fearful consequences of evil 
company and guilty excess.” 

The unfortunate and misguided husband of that 
amiable woman (it appeared from the information 
thus furnished) found it no easy matter to get any 
employment that he could undertake. He could 
give no proof of respectability, and he could not 
satisfactorily account for his guitting bis ministerial 
The deluded 
man had greatly miscalculated when he supposed 
the want of churacter to be no hindrance in this 
country, and on discovering his error, he again 
became desperate, and returned to his former sinful 
courses, whist his wife, overpowered with affliction, 
was assailed by sickness. 

Froin one lodging to another they had, removed 
and each time the change was for the worse, until 


, at last, in arudelog hut on the outskirts of the town, 


they breathed their last untended and unwept, ex. 
cept by the two poor orphans—and the dream 
was actually verified ! 

Whilst it is painful to dwell on the weakness 
and depravity of our nature, especially when (as 
in the case before us) the object belongs to a sacred 
profession—yet it is well and salut ary te contem- 


plate the truthful picture which warms us to avoid 


the most fatal of errors —that which places implicit 4 


reliance on weak mortality by investing a human * 


priesthood with divine power, and reversing the 
+.  — 
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maxim that “ To err is human—to forgive Divine,” | embarrassment. Again he watched his chance, | singing divine songs in damp cellar or midnight 
teaches that a mere man is infallible, and had! and again stowed away the linen. It seemed | garret; Gerald Griffin working sixteen hours a day 
power to pardon sin. Weare thus reminded ofour | unterminable like the doctor’s tape worm, and the | for a pittance ; Edgar A. Poo, dreaqing through 
frailty, and led by such occasional éxamples from | more he worked at it, the more there seemed | , life, a semi-lunatic ;—in the lives of these men we 
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amongst the best of men, to distrust ourselves and | left. i | read the history of Literature. Many of them, it | 
place our sole reliance on the sole Power able to} In the mean time his conversation took the hue of ; is true, have sinned against society, but not till | 
sustain and save ! agony, and his answers bore as much relation to | ; Society sinned against them. Many fell into the 


the question asked, as the first line of the Songs of | vices which are born of Despair, but not till Despair 


, a Solomon does to the melancholy burden of Old | was superinduced by neglect. Many raised their 


mM A 8 8 3 & & a ms Be Marm Petting-ill.” | hands against their brother-man, but only when 

7 — At last, one desperate thrust, the whole dis- , every man’s hand was raised against them. ‘They 

HOW SETH HAWKINS STOLE THE OLD | ®Ppeared, and he cast a triumphant glance toward | became misanthropes as Timan, when their riches, 
LADY’S NIGHTGOWN. | Sally One look sufficed to show that she had | greater than his—for they were not of gold, but 

' i : : . ) comprehend the whole, and with the greatest effort | of thought—were filehed from them and squan- 
ona of the villages ofthe, Old Bay ike waite he aochee. | Was straggling to preventa laugh. Meeting his | dered, while they remained alone in their misery. 
tom ofthe writer, We do no kuow when we have enjoved glance, she could contain herself mo longer, but | What I mean is simply this: the literary class, the 
Seth Hawkins.— Free Press. screaming with accumulated fun, she fled from the | mere -men of letters, are not adequately paid for 
Sunpay night was the season which Seth chose } room ; and poor Seth, unable to endure this, last { their labor; not in ratio with other tradesinen. 
to do his weekly devoirs, as Sirs. Hornby would turn of his agony, seized his hat, and dashing madly ; The carpenter or painter receives more, compara- 
say and his road to neighbor Jones’ whose daughter | from the house, clearing the stumps like a racer, | tively, for the work of his hands, than the philos. 
was the object of his particular hope, lay across ; in the dark, and reaching home he hardly knew | pher or poet. Both are necessary to society, and 
three long miles of long territory, stumpy as an old | when or how. | both should be rewarded for their effurts. Some 
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woman's mouth, and irreclaimable as a prodigal { As svon as he was gone. Mrs. Jones looked ; carpenters receive more wages than others, and so 
son gone away for the third time. about for a clean niyht-gown that she had out for | should some writers ; but you fiwd few of the 4 . 
One all sufficient dark night, unheeding wind | service on the back of the chair on which Seth had } former who will not realize something like a liveli- 
and weather, as gallant and spruce a lover as ever sat. She wus positive she took it out, but where | hood if they wish, while of the latter, the successful } 
straddled a stump, Seth, in his best ‘“s bib and upon earth it was—could’nt conceive. ! toiler is an exception. For in their case poverty is 
tucker” and dickey, and all that, started upon his} ‘Sali !” cried the old lady from the door, “ have | the rule.” 
accustomed pilgrimage to the shrine of Sally | you seen my night-gewn. 
Jones—a sweet girl by the way, as strawberries} ‘“ Yes’m” echoed her voice, as if in the last stage 
and cream are sweet.—Seth knew every landmark, | of suffocation—“* Yes’m, Seth Hawkin wore it 
if he could see it ; but the night was very dark, { home!” 
and ina little while he became confused in his It was fortunately the case, and poor Seth had 
reckoning, and taking the light which gleamed 
from farmer Jones’ cottage in the distance, as a 
guide, he pushed boldly on, regardless of infer. 
mediate difficulties, surging occasionally to the 
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ATTACHMENT OF A DOG TO A CHILD. 

A wear neighbor of mine, about six months 
since, had a little boy about four years old, who 
had a little Spaniel of which he was very fond.— 


stowed it away in the crevasse of his pants! It | One day during the absence of the father, the 
was returned the next day, withan apology, and | 


{ 
he subsequently married Sally; bot many years 
| afterwards, if any articles of any discription was 
right or left, as some obstruction arose in his path, | missing, of apparel or otherwise, the first sugges- physician. ‘The poor woman was in great tribula. | 
until he ran stem on, as a sailor would say, toa i ion was, that Seth Hawkins had stowed it away tion, for in spite of all her efforts, the child grew { 
} 
{ 
} 
? 
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child was taken ill with the croup ; the mother 
was alarmed, and it so happened that her servants 
were away, and she had no one to send fora 


huge stump, and rolled incontinently over on the | in his trowsers. worse. In about an hour after the child was ta- 


ken ill, her father’s carriage stopped at the door, 
: and her mother made her appearance. Her father's 
the story himself, for the amusement of his young house was abovt two miles distant. ‘The grand. 
friends. 


other side. Seth Hawkins is now a prominent and influen- 

He gathered himself up as best he could, shook | merchant in the city of Boston, and often relates 
himself, to ascertain that no bones were broken, 
and then re-started on his mission of love, his ardor | 
somewhat damped by feeling the cold nightwind 
playing in fantastic jets around his body, denoting 
that the concussion had breached his “ oh-fie-for- 
shame,” and that the seven and six-penny cassimer 








mother said that Carlo the sick child's dog, came 
running into the house bespatered with mud, and 
flew about and acted so strangely, that she knew 
something must be the matter with little Billy, and 
the professional writer an idler? Is he a dronein } she came to find out what it was. Until then, the 
were no more to be the particular delight of his { the hive— a-do-no-thing, to be stung to death? | mother of the child did not.notice the absence of 
eye in contemplation g@ their artistical excellence. | Or, rather, is he not a toilet in the genuine sense | the dog from the room, for the boy was playing 

He knew not the extent of the damage sustained, | of the word—a worker of the severest work ? Is 
but soon gaining the house, his first glance was | he not amenable to the primal curse, fulfilling his 
over his person, to ascertain if decency would be | mission accordingly ? Truly, yes. He doves not 
violated by an untoward display ; but seeing noth- | seek the crumbs from the table of Life, but crowds 
ing, and trusting to the voluminous proportions of | it with the richest fruit. He does not rob his 
; his cuat for concealment, he felt reassured, and | brother-workman, who labors with the spade or 
} took his seat in a proffered chair by the fire. or chisel: on the contrary, he fights his battle, and 
| 
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—— +500 Gero — 
LITERARY LABOR. 
A corresronpent of the Tribune says:—*“ Is 


ee 


‘ 
; 
? 
t 
‘ 
; 
: 
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with him when he was taken sick. ‘The éhild re- 
mained ill three or four days, and then died ; «and 
during the whole time the dog never left the bed 
side ; he watched by the corpse until it was buried, } 
and then took possession of the little boy's chair. | 
which he would allow no one to touch, not even the . 
child’s mother. Every day he absented himself 
three or four hours ; and the father one day going 

to look at the child’s grave found that the dog had | 
almost scratched hi way down tothe coffin. He 
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Whilst conversing with the farmer about the weath- | asserts his rights. Where is the fountain and 

er, and with the dame upon the matter of cheese, | source of the Associative Unions now spreading 
; heglanced at Sally, and saw with painful surprise, | through the world 7? In the works of Fourier. And 
, that she looked anxiously and somewhat strangely } what was Fourier? Poor evento misery. Poverty 
} towards a portion of his dress. She averted her | at present is the perquisite of the scholar, and the 
{ eyes as he caught her eye upon him, he was indu- | foetus of many a noble book died with its parent, 
; eed to turn his eye in the same direction, and saw, | amid rags and filth and want. Dante in exile and 6 Ox 
good heaven ! was it his shirt? oozing out of a misery ;. ‘Tasso in lonely prison, without friend or _—— : 

six inch aperture in the inside of one of his inex- | food ; Shakspeare playing the buffoon for bread"; A SHORT STORY IN SHORT SEN. 

pressibles ! He instantly changed his position, and | Milton scribbling verbose despatches; Otway TENCES h 


from that moment wason nettles. Was he making choking himself with a morsel of meat—an alms- Ir is the duty of youth to pay respect and atten- ( 


was after this kept within doors ; but he refased to 


eat, and ina short time died in the chair of bis lit- 
tle master.— Knickerbocker. 


od 


more revelations by the change ? He watched the gift; Samoel Johnson—** the largest, soul in { tion to age. 


} first opportunity to push the garment in a little. — | England”—walking the streets of London without | 


. " S* { The y w ho neglect to do so, must expect to be & 
Could he succeed in hiding it, it would relieve his | a bed whereon to lay his head ; Clarence Mangan | neglected when they grow old. 
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Youth will not last forever. Those who are 


) young and gay now, will ina few years be aged | 


and infirm. 


sooner than you imagine. Time flies very fast. 

Then if you should be deaf or lame, or blind, 
you will want somebody to soothe and com fort you. 
When this time comes, it will give you joy to re- 
member that you did all you could to soothe and 
comfort those who were old, when you were | 
young. 

Susan’s grandmother is almost blind. 
not see to read, even with her spectacles, 

So every evening, after tea, Susan gets the 
bible, and sits down by her to read a chapter 
aloud. 

She also goes out with her to walk; and takes 
care she does not fall over anything that may be | 
in the way. 


She can- 


ee te Met ttt lath A te A le 


mamma ; how do you do this morning ?” and al- 
ways wishes her a good night's rest. 





grandmother, who does not feel the loss of sight | 
half so much as if there was nobody to read the 
bible to her, or to walk with her. 

She often says that Susan is the comfurt of her | 
old age, and Susan feels quite happy to hear her 
say so. 

When she grows old, it is hoped she will have a 
grandchild to be kind and attentive to her. 


——_ +8 @O Ro — 


EXAMINATION OF A JUROR. 

“* WiLL any evidence satisfy you of the guilt of 
a party in a capital case 2?” ““ No. Mpg principles 
compel me to find any man innocent if he deserves 
to be hanged, as | am opposed to capital punish- 
ment.” “ Do you consider any kind of evidence | 
” “ None whatever.” ‘ Can dem- 
oustration satisfy you that two and two make 
four?” “ I should consider myself at liberty to 
give the benefit of a doubt.” “ Would you doubt 
the nose on your face to be your own ?” “ Well, I 
( might. 
; man.” 


ae 
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By the Court.—“ This is evidently a 
conscientious man, and we need such on the jury. 

Let him be sworn.” 
; after,the jury having retired to consider on their 
| verdict, return into court and say they cannot 
} agree. Eleven for conviction to one not guilty. 


—— 938 @ Geto — 
POLITE HINT. 


“I po not wish to say anything against the indi- 
vidual in question,” 


the poet that to him “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 
—°35@ CR —— 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

I nave heard some very extraordinary cases of | 
* murder tried, 
+ counsel, for a long time the evidence did not seem 
to touch the prisoner at all, and he look about him 
with the most perfect unconcern, seeming to think 
hinaself quite safe. At length the surgeon was 
called, who stated that the deceased had been } 
2 killed by a gun shot, in the head, and he pro- 
\ duced the matted hairand the staff cut from and 
) ken out of the wound. 





A basin of warm water 
was brought into the court room, and as the blood 
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Yes, little boys and girls, old age will come | 


She never misses saying, ‘‘ Good morning Grand-, 


. . { 
These attentions are a great comfort to her | 


It may have been intended for another | 


Result.—Some three weeks | 


said a very polite gentleman, | 
“ but I would merely remark, in the language of | 


I remember once in which I was | 


{ been a fool. 


OOOO OOOO OOO OO 


| gradually softened, a piece of printed paper ap- 
| peared—the wadding of the gan, which proved to 
| be half of a ballad. ‘The other half had been found 
in the man’s pocket when he was taken. He was 
hanged.—Lord Eldon’s Note Book. 


— =D @Giet0-— 


DUTCH ACUMEN. 
} Loox o’here, Hans Van Dook,” said a Mo- 

; hawk Dutch Justice, “ I’m bound to decide dis } 
| kaase by de weight of de desdimony—yaas, by de 
} desdimony—dat ish de law. Ver well; here ish 
Hans Von Pelt, Nicholas Vedder, Brom Vander- 
speigelnal, and Abraham Von Brunt, who shwear 

dey did not see de brisoner dake de boots, and’ 

only three shwear dat dey did see de brisoner dake 
| be boots. De weight of de destimony is in his fa- 
{ vor. He may go way—and de gonsdable shall 
pay for de boots !” 
——oD © fisto—— 
A RESPECTABLE DISTANCE. 

A Fire-eaTinG Irishman covered with wounds re- 
ceived in duels, challenged a barrister, who gratified 
him by an acceptance. The duellist, unable to 
stand without support requested that he might 
| havea prop. ‘ Suppose,” said he, “ I lean against 
this milestone?” ‘* With pleasure,” replied the 
lawyer, “‘on condition that I may lean against 
the next. The challenger burst into a roar of 
laughter at the joke, and swore he would not fight 
so good-humored a gentleman. 

— 5D © Geo — 

Some years ago a person requested permission of 
the Bishop of Salisbury to fly from the top of the 
spire of that cathedral. The good bishop, with an 
anxious concern for the man’s spiritual as well as 
temporal safety, told him he was very welcome to 
fly to the church, but he would encourage no man 
to fly from it. 

— oD 9 Geto — 

An acute Frenchman has remarked that the 
| modest deportment of really wise men, when con- 
| trasted with the air of the young and ignorant, may 
be compared to the different appearance of wheat, 
} which, while its ears are empty, holds up its head 
proudly ; but as soon as it is filled with grain bends 

modestly down, and withdraws from observation. 
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He that has energy enough in his constitution 
; to root out a vice, should goa little farther, and try 
| to plant a virtue in its place; otherwise he will 
' have his labor to renew : a strong soil that has pro. 
duced weeds, may be made to produce wheat with 
far less difficulty than it would cost to make it 
produce nothing. 


| — 0) © Geto — 
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| A woman who loves—loves for life, unless a well- 
founded jealousy compels her to relinquish the ob- 
ject of her affections. Sosays somebody. A «mun 
who loves—loves for life, unless he altars his mind. 
So says somebody else. 
— De Gato 
He that knows himself, knows others ; and he ; 
that is ignorant of himself, could not write a very 
profound lecture on other men’s heads. 
— 5590 @ Gato — 
| Every fool knows how often he has been a rogue 
| but every rogue does not know how often he has | 
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; Rev. 8S. M. 


| Morrison, all of New-York. 
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Ir would be better for society if the memory of 
the giver were transferred to the receiver, and the 
oblivious forgetfulness of the obliged were consign- 
ed to the breast of him that confers the obliga- 
tion. 


ee eee eee ~ 


— oD ¢ Gao 
In Brazil, the common form of introduction is 
said to be as follows: ** Sir, allow me to introduce 
to your acquaintance my friend Mr. Jones. If he 
steals anything, | am accountable.” 


— +i © Gato — 


Occupation, action of any kind, is as opposed 
to sentimentality as fire to water ; and a few years 
of labor, or study, even a few months or weeks 
will bring a young head into the right track. 





Ble f Raval Depository, 


SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1850. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

We have received the Lady’s Book for June, and it contains 

much toapplaud. The articles are numerous and ofa felicitous 

The names of the writers are all of established repu- 


variety. 
tation, andthe productions to which they are annexed are 


worthy of them. 
——°28D @ Gieto—— 
McMAKIN'’S MODEL AMERICAN COURIER, 

Is one of the largest and we may with propriety add one of the 
best Family Newspapers in the Union. The Editor holds on > 
his way like a gallant bark, resisting storms with heroic 
constancy and skillfully taking the most judicious advantage of 
His motto should 
We have read with extreme pleasure the story 
of * Linda or the Pilot of the Belle Creole,” from the pen of Mrs- 
Lee Hentz. 





every favorable current, but still advancing. 


be * onward.” 





— 5D ¢ Cato — 
THE BOSTON OLIVE BRANCH, 

ANOTHER large and excellent family paper—we will not 
call it the best, but we may with truth, say one of the best. 
We have selected many good Stories from its pages, one of 
which we give in to-days paper, called * The Dream and the 
Parson's W ife,’’ it will be found deeply interesting, although of 
rather a superstitious character. 


D> Go — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


} Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


RN er ee 


J. W.B. Cleaveland, Ohio. 81,00 ; D. W. New Scotland, 
N. Y. $1,00; J.G. D. Concord, Vt. $1,00; P. M. West 
Fowler, N. Y. $2.00. 

— ED ¢ Cato — 
_ 
MARRIAGES. 
In this city, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. H. Darling, Mr. 


William Henry Blake, to Miss Cordelia Haviland Smith, both 
of this city. 


Our thanks to Mr. Binke, and his fair bride for their kind 
remembrance of us, muy their star of happiness shine bright 
and brighter each succeeding yenr. 


The union of two loving hearts, will brave the inclement 


Nr re re ewe 


blast ; 

And still retain the bloom of spring when simmer days are 
past ; 

And though the wintry sky should lower, and dim the cheer- 
ful day, 


They still preserve a vital power, unconscious of decay. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Leroy Church, Mr. Levi 8. 
Lee, of the firm of Denn & Lee, to Miss Jane Coffin. 

On the 24 inst. Mr. Ariel Moore Gamwell to Miss Catharine 
Eliza Burget, both of Stuyvesant Falls, 

At West Taghkanic, Columbin Co on the 6th inst. by the 
Knapp. Mr. Joba Reynolds, of Sullivan Co. to 
Miss Harriet Eliza Koapp. of the former place. 

In New- York, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ferris, Cy- 
rus I. Coffin. to Jane Morrison, daughter of the late Duniel 


— iD @ Case 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 13th inst. Miss Marin R. Cornwell, aged ¢ 
| 36 yeurs. 
At the residence of his father, in Valatie, on the Mth inst. 


' Mr. Henry N. Wild, in the 37th year of his age. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
JUDAS, 


Tury call me “ treacherous, traitor ;’” 


* Perdition’s devilish son !’’ 
Vet, in the world’s salvation, 
I stood, the needful one! 
What if, as did my brethren, 
I cowardly had fled ? 
Afraid to do my mission 
To that great living head! 
Think ye, the mighty ransom, 
Had ever been achieved ? 
Or, that upon a “ Crucified,” 
The christian had believed 7 
No, in that rich atonement, 
I bore a needful part > 
Although the fatal issue 
Was the bursting of my heart— 
I scorned to shrink from duty, 
My path was * onward still,” 
And I helped, ‘mid bitter anguish, 
The Scriptures to fulfil. 
When round that blessed table 
I heard my master say 
That one, from out that number, 
His person should betray ; 
My agonized feelings, 
I feared all would espy ; 
And with a forced composure, 
I too said, * Lord, is’t k@” 
Ah! had it been consistent 
With his embassy below ; 
Instead of the accursed sop, 
To have replied * no,” 

Oh, how with grateful fervor, 
Would I the power adored, 
That spared me from the anguish 

Of yie'ding up my Lord! 
But thus from the beginning 
It was not meant to be; 
And 1, in that transaction 
Was the hand of destiny ! 
Then call me not a sinner 
Above my brethren all ; 
With them, I was regenerate, 
Though doomed from first to fall, 
My life,-up to that period, 
Was free from durksome stain, 
As mortal life can ever hope, 
Or mortal life attain! 
I held high offiggs of trust 
Among that chosen few ; 
As treasurer, and steward, 
My deeds were just and true— 
Then christian, why condemn me 
For that repented deed ! 
Since Christ a pardon on the cross 
For me, and all did plead! 


May rather bless the Great, ** I Am;” 


Who in his holy word, 


Hath taught, that prayer of his blest Son, 


In vain. is not preferred. 


Hudson, April, 1850. 


— oD @ Seo — 


For the Rural Repository. 


TWItULIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


How wonderous must that Being be, 


Who dwells where mortals never trod, 


His duzzling glories who can see 2 
Or comprehend Him but a God? 


Mosing, I’m lost—all things retire, 


And leave me with myself alone : 
To things unseen, my thoughts aspire, 


And rove with angels ‘round his throne. 
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Eternity ! thou vast abyss ! 

How deep— how dark, and how profound ! 
Faio would I soar to view thy bliss, 

And fly o'er thy uumeastred round, 


Sweet is the thought, sublime and grand, 
That through thy realms the undying soul, 
Shall rise furever—and expand— 
Where countless years successive roll t 


Tears, clouds and storms forever past, 
All tumults hushed in sweet repose : 
The soul on pinions soaring fast, 
Beyond those heights which Gabriel knows! 


Eternity ! thou rolling stream ! 

In thee, time sinks—is known no more! 
And ages past are but a dream, 

When viewed from that unbounded shore. 


Unbounded shore! what words are these 7 
And shall | view that Ocean strand 1 

Shall my frail bark o'er iife’s rude seas, 
Securely reach that better land 7 


Ah, yes—if mercy guides her way, 
My little bark shall safely rove, 
Oh, may it in that jofful day, 
Contain the souls of all T love, 
Sag Harbor, L. 1., N. Y. 1850. 
—- Deas 
For the Rural Repository. 
WEALTH OF LOVE. 


Task not, I seek not, a name great in story 
No charm for my soul, in my beart no desire, 
To wear the green laurels, bright records of glory— 
But give me the heart that I love and admire. 
I seek not the pageant that dazzles the vision, 
Or floats on the pinions of fame through the sky, 
Her presence to me is a happier Elysian, 
And brighter by far is the light of her eye. 


The stoic may sneer, the Misanthropic laugh, 
Ag d stride over love as a fabulous art, 
To the dregs, such a beaker in peace let them quaff, 
But give me the smiles of the girl of my heart. 
Though liveried lackeys might wait on a beck, , 
And luxury loll in her cradle of ease, 
Of these, ah! how little my spirit would reck, 
If fuiled they my star of existence to please, 


A palace may tempt us, wher shining in splendor, 
A crown may entice as a bauble of power, 

But did f command them, I freely would tender 
Them all, for her smiles if enjoyed but an hour. 


The wealth of a kingdom, the pride of a nation, 
Would in possession, but make me unblest, 

Combined with all else, that may live in creation, 
If deprived of the heart of the girl I love Lest. 


Though love is enjoyment, it scathes but the bosom, 
And weeping sits over its desolate urn, 

And mourns in low sadaess its young banished freedom, 
When hope in despair has forbade a return. 

Barre, 1830. 


Jacques. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO 
-1t whose request the following lines were composed. 
BY LIZZIE LAWRENCE. 
My Lyre, [ tune in vain, 
No music from it gusheth, 
It echoes—bid a fitful strain, 
As by the fierce wind rusheth. 








Its Roses are low and wild, 
As dying words are spoken, 
Or lispings of a little child, 
Which yet are faint and broken, 
Pass memories and joys, 
Amidst its chords are lying, 
Glad hopes which proved but fleeting toys, 
Possession, e’er denying. 
All these are gathered there, 
And fill its tones with sadness, 
A voice of woe is on the air, 
There is no sound of gladness. 
Then ask me not again, 
To sweep its strings—Oh! never, 
I may vot touch them but with pain, 
Let it be mute forever. 
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Wer now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
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17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, handsomely done up in Pam- 
phiet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 





5 
? 
prices, any ‘of the following Volumes. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, | 


one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘Ihese will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies fur 35,00. They will last neurly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound. in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered ov the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 35,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (ttvo Vols. in one ) for 82,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. ‘These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 





New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 26, “Commencing Oc. 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Mornatand Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches. Amusing 
Miscellany. Humorous and Historien! Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes. Poetry, 4cc. The first Number of the Twenty-sirth 
Voume of the Rurat Revosrrory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849. 

The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, antil it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each. witha title page and index to 
the volome, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Begravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
Wih, Vist, Wd, 24th and With volumes, and any one sendin, 
for he 26th volume, ean have as many copies of either o' 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate os that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted, 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 


2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
do. $2.00, do. 66 do 
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fo. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as svon as possible to the publisher. 


26" No subseription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the dition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


tir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..c9 


The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 


scribers to endeavour to get up a Club io their vicinity for the 
next Volume. . 


j Pr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully te © 
} quested te give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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